INFLUENCE 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRINTERS  ON 
THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION 


By  Rev.  Donald  Davidson,  B.D.,  B.Litt. 

I 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion is  that  there  was  no  vernacular  Bible  printed  in  Scotland  until 
1579.  Through  all  this  period  the  vernacular  Bibles  that  were  in 
circulation  came  into  Scotland  from  the  printing  presses  of  Englishmen. 
When  we  remember,  therefore,  the  supreme  importance  that  the 
Reformers  attached  to  the  Scriptures,  we  can  realise  how  Scotland’s 
dependence  in  this  respect  implied  an  inexpressible  obligation  to  her 
English  neighbours. 

The  art  of  printing  seems  to  have  come  to  Scotland  from  France,^ 
for  it  was  in  Rouen  that  the  first  Scottish  printer,  Andrew  Myllar, 
acquired  his  skill.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  Myllar  entered  into 
partnership  with  a certain  Walter  Chepman,  and  obtained  a grant  under 
the  Privy  Seal,  dated  September  15,  1507,  permitting  them  to  set  up  a 
printing  press  in  Edinburgh. ^ The  only  known  acknowledged  fruits  of 
their  labours  are  a collection  of  romances  and  ballads  and  the  Breviarum 
Aberdonense.^  But  no  copy  of  the  Scriptures  was  issued  from  their 
press  in  any  tongue,  nor  is  there  any  indication  to  show  that  such  work 
was  ever  undertaken  by  their  immediate  successors. 

One  is,  however,  inclined  to  question  the  competency  of  the  Scottish 
printers  of  this  time  to  execute  such  a work  from  the  fact  that  many 
books  written  by  Scotsmen  during  this  period  were  printed  abroad. 
Most  Scottish  printing  was  done  in  Paris,  the  works  of  Major,  John  Vans, 
and  Hector  Boece  all  being  printed  in  that  city.^  John  Gau’s  Richt  Way 
to  the  Kyngdom  of  Hevine,  one  of  the  earliest  Protestant  works  by  a native 
of  Scotland,  was  printed  at  Malmoe,  in  Sweden,  in  1533,®  while  Wishart’s 

* Cf.  Dickson  and  Edmond’s  Annals  Scot.  Printing. 

^ Registrum  Secreti  Sigilli,  I.  No.  1546.  ® Spalding,  Miscellany,  II.  364. 

^ Cf.  Lee’s  Memorial  Bible  Societies  in  Scot.,  p.  10. 

‘ Bannatyne,  Miscellany , III.  375. 
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Confessionr  of  Faith  of  the  Churches  of  Switzerland  was  printed  in  London 
about  1548.^ 

On  the  other  hand  this  failure  to  attempt  the  task  of  printing  the 
Seriptures  may  be  attributed  to  the  repressive  legislation  from  which  the 
Scottish  printers  seem  to  have  suffered.  On  June  2,  1543,  the  Regent 
Arran  and  the  Lords  of  Council  had  to  take  measures  to  repress  “ the 
sclanderous  billis,  writtingis,  ballatis,  and  bukis  ” that  were  daily  being 
printed.  And  from  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  February  i,  1551-2,  it 
appears  that  there  Were,  “ divers  Prentaris  in  this  Realme  that  daylie 
and  continuallie  prentis  bukis  concerning  the  faith,  ballattis,  sangis, 
blasphematious  rymes,  als  weill  of  kirkmen  as  temporale,  and  others 
Tragedeis  als  weill  in  latine  as  in  Inglis  toung.”  ^ In  the  records  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  1547  we  find  that  the  Provost  of  Dundee  was  charged 
to  apprehend  “ Johne  Scot,  prentar,  and  to  bring  and  present  him  with 
in  the  Castell  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  Capitane  theirof, 
to  be  punist  for  his  demeretis  and  faltis.”  ^ Although  the  nature  of  the 
offence  is  obscure,  the  incident  would  tend  to  substantiate  the  idea 
that  the  Scottish  printers  were  finding  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  any  plan  to  print  the 
Scriptures  was  ever  contemplated  in  Scotland  during  the  Reformation 
period.  When  Lord  Lisle,  the  English  Warden  on  the  Scottish  borders, 
offered  to  supply  the  Regent  Arran  with  English  Bibles  if  there  were 
none  in  his  own  tongue,  Arran’s  reply  leaves  no  room  for  doubt : “As 
for  the  Bybill  thair  is  nane  to  be  gottin  in  our  wulgar  toung  in  this 
realme.”  ^ 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  English,  although  sanctioned  by  the 
Parliament  of  1543,  was  not  approved  by  churchmen.  It  was  therefore 
unlikely  that  the  Scottish  printers  would  have  received  either  thanks  or 
encouragement  had  they  undertaken  to  print  the  Bible.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  be  sceptical  of  their  ability  to  perform  the  task,  seeing  that 
no  copy  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  Scotland  till  almost  twenty  years 
after  the  Reformation  had  become  an  established  fact.  This  was  the 
copy  that  was  “ Printed  In  Edinburgh  Be  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Printer 
to  the  Kingis  Majestic,  dwelling  at  ye  Kirk  of  field,  1579,  Cum  Gratia 
Et  Privilegio  Regiae  Majestatis.’’  In  the  Epistle  dedicatory,  prefixed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  we  are  reminded  of  Scotland’s  handicap  in 
the  matter  of  a vernacular  Bible  : “ The  false  named  clergy  of  this  realm, 
abusing  the  gentle  nature  of  His  Highness’s  most  noble  Gudshir  of  worthy 


^ Wodrow,  Miscellany,  p.  6.  ^ Acts  Pari.  Scot.,  II,  438,  439. 

® Register  Privy  Coun.  Scot.,  I,  69.  Cf.  IFor^s  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Ed.  Laing, 
III,  257  ; Appendix  III. 

* Hamilton  Papers,  I,  Nos.  299  and  303. 
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memory,  made  it  a capital  crime  to  be  punished  with  the  fire,  to  have  or 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  language.”  ^ 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  Bibles  all  through  the  period 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation  had  to  be  met  by  editions  introduced  from 
abroad.  That  the  demand  was  great  is  amply  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  John  Knox,  whose  graphic  reference  to  the  Bible  being  found, 
after  the  Act  of  1543,  upon  almost  every  gentleman’s  table,  and  borne 
about  in  many  men’s  hands,  indicates  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a furore  for  Bible-reading.  That  the  Scots  had  a 
sufficiency  of  education  to  appreciate  the  boon  need  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned. Many  of  the  noblemen  had  received  the  best  education  that 
the  universities  at  home  and  abroad  could  afford,  while  the  commons 
were  far  from  being  illiterate.  Even  before  the  Reformation  schools 
were  numerous  in  Scotland.  We  find  them  not  only  in  all  the  larger 
burghs  such  as  Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  but  in  such 
small  centres  as  Crail,  Dunbar,  and  Haddington. ^ 


II 

There  was  no  obstacle  to  the  reading  of  the  English  Bible  by  Scotsmen 
so  far  as  language  was  concerned.  There  was,  of  course — and  some  will 
probably  insist — there  is  still  a marked  difference  in  the  languages  spoken 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  but  the  Scottish  Roman  Catholic  writers 
of  this  period  were  undoubtedly  straining  at  gnats  when  they  affected 
not  to  be  able  to  understand  the  “ Southeroun  ” of  the  Reformers.® 
Previous  to  the  embitterment  between  the  two  nations  that  followed 
upon  Flodden,  the  name  “ Scots  ” was  applied  to  the  Gaelic  spoken  by 
the  Highlanders.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 
‘‘  Inglis  ” and  ” Scottis  ” were  used  interchangeably  to  denote  the  vulgar 
tongue.  For  example.  Archbishop  Hamilton’s  Catechism  describes  itself 
as  being  written  in  “ our  vulgar  Scottish  tongue,”  while  the  translation 
of  the  Paternoster  in  it  is  headed,  ” In  Inglis.”  ^ It  is  only  necessary  to 
consult  the  correspondence  of  the  period  to  see  that  there  was  no  remark- 
able difference  between  the  written  speech  of  the  Scotsmen  of  the  time 
and  that  of  their  neighbours  south  of  the  Border.  In  all  the  records  of 
the  conferences  and  intrigues  which  make  up  the  history  of  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  during  this  period,  there  is  never  a suggestion  that 


1 Lee’s  Memorial,  p.  28. 

* Cf.  Grant’s  Hist.  Burgh  Schools  Scot.,  and  M'Crie’s  Andrew  Melville,  I,  7,  and 
Note  6. 

® Cf.  T.  G.  Law’s  Intro,  to  Hamilton' s Catechism,  p.  viii,  note. 

* Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  144,  249  ; and  J.  A.  H.  Murray’s  Intro,  to  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
[E.  E.  T.  S.],  p.  xcvi. 
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the  representatives  of  either  side  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  under- 
standing each  other. 

English  translations  of  the  Bible  began  to  find  their  way  into  Scotland 
at  a very  early  date.  There  are  traces  even  of  the  circulation  of  the 
manuscript  versions  of  the  Wickliff  Bible,  which  was  completed  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  An  interesting  tradition  in  this 
connection  is  preserved  by  Wodrow.  Speaking  of  “ that  excellent 
person,  William  Gordon  of  Earlstoun,”  he  says,  “ I am  informed  that  the 
predecessors  of  this  ancient  Family  entertained  the  Disciples  of  Wickliff, 
and  had  a New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  they  used  to  read 
in  meetings  in  the  woods  about  Earlstoun  House.”  ^ A tangible  result 
of  this  movement  is  to  be  found  in  Murdoch  Nisbet’s  Scots  New  Testa- 
ment. This,  says  the  writer  in  the  Cambridge  History  of  Literature, 
“ was  based  upon  Purvey’s  version,  although  the  earlier  Wychfite  version 
may  also  have  been  used.”  ^ The  story  of  Nisbet  and  his  New  Testament 
is  given  in  the  Wodrow  Miscellany  : “ In  the  reign  of  King  James  IV 
sometime  before  the  year  1500,  it  pleased  the  eternal  Jehovah  ...  to 
cause  his  marvellous  light  take  influence  on  Murdoch  Nisbet  in  Hardhill, 
in  the  parish  of  Loudon,  and  shire  of  Ayr  . . . but  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  V,  the  papists  perceiving  the  Lollards  began  to  grow  numerous 
. . . raised  persecution  against  them.  Then  Murdoch  fled  overseas, 
and  took  a copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Writ.  What  else  he  did,  we 
cannot  say,  but  after  some  stay  abroad  he  came  home  to  see  his  native 
country.”  Being  again  in  danger  he  ” digged  and  built  a vault  at  the 
bottom  of  his  own  house,  to  which  he  retired  himself,  serving  God  and 
reading  his  new  book.  Thus  he  continued  instructing  some  few  that 
had  access  to  him.”  With  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation, 
however,  he  ” crept  out  of  his  vault  and  lent  his  helping  hand  to  the 
work.”  ^ What  Nisbet  did  was  to  rewrite  the  English  version  he  had 
procured,  altering  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  so  that  it  would  be  more 
easily  understood  by  his  compatriots  who  assembled  in  his  “ dug-out  ” 
to  hear  it  read.^  Law  gives  the  year  1513-22  as  the  probable  date  of  the 
work,  and  points  out  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  ever  having  been 
copied.  Printed  editions  of  the  English  Bible  were  now  forthcoming. 

About  March  1525-6,  the  first  English  New  Testament  to  be  printed 
was  issued  from  Tyndale’s  press  at  Worms.  For  the  next  ten  years 
successive  editions  appeared,  being  published  at  Marburg,  and  later  at 
Antwerp.  Antwerp  was  no  doubt  a dangerous  retreat  for  the  Protestant 

1 Wodrow’s  Hist.  Sufferings  Church  Scot.,  II,  67. 

2 Cambridge  Hist.  Lit.,  Ill,  45.  See  also  Principal  Lindsay’s  '•  A Literary  Relic 
of  Lollardy,”  Scot.  Hist.  Review,  I.  260.  Dr  Lindsay  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Nisbet’s  version  was  prepared  in  Germany. 

® Cf.  T.  G.  Law's  Intro.,  Murdoch  Nisbet’s  Scots  New  Testament  [S.T.S.]. 

* For  parallel  passages  cf.  Law,  p.  xix. 
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printer,  but  it  was  an  ideal  centre  for  the  distribution  of  the  Testaments. 
It  is  evident  that  copies  were  not  long  in  finding  their  way  into  Scotland. 
The  English  ambassador  at  Antwerp,  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1527, 
mentions  these  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  informs  him  that, 
“ There  were  divers  merchants  of  Scotland,  that  bought  many  of  such 
like  books  and  took  them  to  Scotland,  a part  to  Edinburgh,  and  most 
part  to  the  town  of  St  Andrews.”  ^ 

There  is  also  Knox’s  affirmation  that  “ Forress,”  who  suffered 
martyrdom  about  1532,  was  adjudged  to  the  fire  ‘‘  for  non  uther  cryme, 
but  becaus  he  had  ane  New  Testament  in  Engliss.”  ^ On  March  23, 
I537>  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  writing  to  Norfolk  from  Appulby,  informs 
him  that,  ‘‘  Four  Scotchmen  of  the  Town  of  Hayr  came  to  Carlisle  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  being  examined  by  my  servants  say  they  are 
cumbered  at  home  for  the  opinion  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ought  not  to 
be  called  Pope,  and  for  having  the  New  Testament  in  Inglish.”  ^ A 
similar  scene  is  again  described  in  a letter  from  Norfolk  to  Cromwell, 
dated  Berwick,  March  29,  1539  ; “ Dayly  commeth  unto  me,”  he  reports, 
“ some  gentlemen  and  some  clerkes  which  do  flee  oute  of  Scotland,  as 
they  say,  for  redyng  of  scripture  in  Englishe.”  ^ It  was  also  one  of  the 
charges  against  Captain  Borthwick,  who  was  condemned  as  a heretic  in 
1540,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  heretical  books,  “ especially  the  New 
Testament,  commonly  printed  in  English.”  ® Allusions  in  contemporary 
poetry,  such  as  Lyndsay’s  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  ® which  was  played 
at  Linlithgow  on  January  6,  1540,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn’s  Ryme^ 
also  written  about  the  same  time,  show  that  the  English  Testaments  had 
a wide  circulation  and  were  recognised  by  the  clergy  as  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  on  public  opinion. 

1535  Miles  Coverdale  issued  a complete  translation  of  the  Bible. 
There  were  several  editions  of  this  printed,  either  in  Antwerp  or  Zurich. 
Soon  after,  through  the  exertions  of  Cranmer,  the  work  was  carried  out 
in  London,  and  the  Bible  was  ‘‘  set  forth  with  the  Kynges  most  gracious 
license.”  In  April  1539  the  Great  Bible  was  issued  from  the  press  of 
Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch  in  London.  Seven  editions 
appeared  between  1539  and  1541.  In  May  1540  the  translation  was 
commanded  to  be  set  up  in  the  churches  of  England.® 

The  English  Bible  was  one  of  the  best  weapons  used  by  Henry  VIII. 

^ Anderson’s  Annals  English  Bible,  II,  409. 

^ Laing’s  Works  of  John  Knox,  I,  53.  For  question  of  date  see  Laing’s  foot- 
note. Calderwood  makes  it  three  or  four  years  earlier. 

® Henry  VIII  ; Letters  and  Papers,  XII,  i,  314. 

* Knox’s  Works,  I,  66,  Note  2.  ® Foxe’s  Martyrs,  V,  616. 

“ Knox,  II,  63.  ’ Calderwood’s  History  Kirk  Scot.,  I,  135. 

® Cambridge  Hist.  Lit.,  Ill,  42  ; and  Hist.  Cata.  Printed  Editions  Holy  Scripture, 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
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and  the  Protector  Somerset  to  further  the  reform  movement  in  Scotland. 
For  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
could  not  fail  to  inspire  questionings  and  invite  comparisons.  It  is 
evident  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Scotland  was  part  of  the 
considered  policy  of  the  English  Government,  for  in  February  1543, 
Lord  Lisle  wrote  to  Arran  advocating  it ; “ Also  I think  yt  wold  not  do 
amisse  yf  your  lordship  did  lett  slipp  emonges  the  people  in  this  tyme,  the 
Bible  and  New  Testament  in  Englishe,  whereby  they  may  perceyve  the 
truthe,  and  so  shall  they  knowe  the  better  howe  to  eschue  sedicion  ; and 
if  you  have  non  in  your  own  tonge,  I will  help  to  gett  you  som  out  of 
England.”  ^ This  offer  was  gratefully  received.  ‘‘  As  for  the  Bybill,” 
Arran  replied,  ” thair  is  nane  to  be  gottin  in  our  wulgar  toung  in  this 
realme,  quhairfor  it  will  pleis  you  to  cause  ane  Inglisman  cum  heir  with 
certane  of  thaim,  quhu  sail  have  ane  sur  pasport,  and  well  tretit,  to  sell 
theim  to  inhabitantis  of  this  realme.”  ^ 

Henry,  though  anxious  to  give  the  Bible  to  Scotland,  would  gladly 
have  controlled  the  reading  of  it  as  he  had  done  in  his  own  country. 
The  Act  which  allowed  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  Scotland  was  almost  con- 
temporary with  an  Act  which  restricted  its  circulation  in  England.  Such 
restriction  Henry  also  desired  to  see  enforced  in  Scotland.®  This  Act, 
among  other  restrictions,  forbade  women,  artificers,  apprentices,  journey- 
men, yeomen,  and  inferior  serving  men,  husbandmen,  and  labourers  to 
read  the  Scripture  in  English.  Sadler  was  instructed  to  advise  Arran 
that  there  was  need  for  caution,  and  found  him  perfectly  amenable. 
“He  hath  taken  such  direction,”  he  reports,  3“  for  the  admonishing  of 
his  people  to  read  it  sincerely  and  quietly  to  themselves  for  their  own 
knowledge,  without  taking  upon  them  any  sinister  or  rash  interpretation 
of  the  same,  as  by  Act  of  Parliament,  made  here  in  that  behalf,  he  told 
me  is  fully  set  forth.”  ^ At  a later  date  Sadler  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  the  attitude  of  the  various  parties  in  Scotland  regarding  this 
curtailment  of  the  liberty  to  read  the  Bible  in  England.  “ Such  as  they 
call  here  Pharisees  and  Papists,”  he  says,  “ be  well  pleased  with  the 
restraint  of  the  Sci'ipture  made  in  England,  from  certain  degrees  of  the 
people,  and  yet  would  have  liked  it  much  better,  if  it  had  been  generally 
restrained  from  all  sorts  ; though  such  as  do  pretend  ...  to  be  Pro- 
fessors of  God’s  Word,  be  much  offended  with  the  same.”  ® 

This  momentary  caution  on  the  part  of  the  English  King  in  no  wise 
checked  the  demand  for  English  Bibles  or  their  importation  into  Scotland. 
That  the  thirst  for  the  Word  described  by  Knox  continued  to  be  felt,  and 
that  it  was  to  England  the  Scots  Protestants  turned  for  its  relief,  are 


^ Hamilton  Papers,  I,  No.  299. 
» Ibid.,  I,  No.  348. 

® Ibid.,  p.  267. 


* Ibid.,  No.  303. 

* Sadler’s  Papers,  I,  127. 
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facts  that  are  frequently  confirmed.  The  correspondence  of  Sir  Andrew 
Dudley,  the  Captain  of  Broughty  Fort,  contains  several  requests  for 
Bibles,  as  the  Englishman  found  himself  “ daily  cried  on  ” by  the  people 
of  Dundee,  and  the  Lords  and  gentlemen,  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  and 
other  good  books.^  That  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Scotland  was 
part  of  the  English  policy  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  before 
Pinkie,  Glencairn  sent  to  England  a list  of  those  who  were  “ pledged  to 
assist  in  putting  forth  of  the  Word  of  God.”  ^ 

III 

In  addition  to  the  Bible,  efforts  were  also  made  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  books  dealing  with  the  new  doctrines.  When  Henry  sent  his 
chaplain.  Dr  Barlow,  to  the  Scottish  Court  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1535.  some  such  books  formed  part  of  the  ambassador’s  equipment. 
The  gifts  were,  however,  coldly  received.  ” The  King,”  says  Calder- 
wood,  describing  the  scene,  ‘‘  shew  the  bookes  to  some  courteours  who 
were  most  addicted  to  the  preests.  They  had  skarse  looked  upon  them, 
when  they  condemned  them  of  heresie,  and  flattered  the  king  for  his 
good  fortune,  in  that  he  had  not  polluted  his  eyes  with  looking  upon 
suche  pestiferous  writts.”  ^ As  is  borne  out  by  the  case  of  Sir  John 
Borthwick,  there  were  probably  some  among  the  king’s  courtiers  who 
did  not  hold  them  in  such  light  contempt. 

With  the  Protestant  regency  of  Arran  and  the  formation  of  a strong 
English  party,  preparations  were  again  made  to  press  the  new  books  of 
religion  on  Scotland,  but  pending  the  launching  of  this  campaign,  Henry 
was  anxious  to  keep  the  field  clear  of  other  competitors.  Writing  to 
Sadler  on  April  4,  1543,  he  requires  him  to  advise  Arran  of  the  danger 
to  Church  and  realm  of  incorrect  and  conflicting  ideas  concerning 
Christian  doctrine.  “For  exchuyng  whereof,  al  such  bookes  must  be 
forbydden  and  defended  as  be  prynted  in  thenglysh  tonge  beyonde  the 
sees,  and  also  allsuche  other  bokes  from  whens  soever  they  com,  which 
tende  to  that  purpose,  and  the  oonly  Scripture  to  be  permitted  among 
the  people  for  the  first,  tyl  other  bokes  may  be  set  furth  by  publique 
auctoritie  conteyning  a pure  true  doctrine,  neyther  swarvyng  to  the  left 
hand  of  iniquite,  ne  to  the  right  hand  with  other  pretense  of  holynes 
thenne  is  agreable  to  Goddes  truth.  Wherin  we  maye  saye  we  have 
taken  labour  and  paynes,  and  with  Goddes  grace  shal  shortly  bring  them 
to  perfection,  and  establish  such  a certain  doctrine  as  is  mayntenable 
by  the  mere  truth,  and  such  as  no  man  shal  be  able  to  impugne  and 

^ Cal.  Scot.  Papers,  I,  No.  129. 

® Cf.  MacEwen’s  Hist.  Church  in  Scot.,  II,  19. 

’ Calderwood’s  Hist.  Kirk  of  Scot.,  I,  no. 
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disalowe.  Whiche  as  soone  as  it  shalbe  perfite  we  shal  sende  unto  hym 
to  be  ther  published  for  the  conjunction  of  these  realmes,  in  oon  unite 
of  the  true  understanding  of  Goddes  Worde,  whereby  to  exchue  the 
fransyes  and  dreames  of  the  inferiour  people  on  the  oon  side,  and  the 
corruption  of  hypocrysy  and  superstition  brought  in  and  persuaded  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  adherents  on  the  other  partie.”  ^ To  this 
advice  Sadler  found  the  regent  easily  amenable,  and  writes  of  him  as 
saying  that,  “ when  your  majestie  shall  have  perfected  such  books  as  I 
told  him  your  highness  intended  to  set  forth  by  publick  authority,  con- 
taining such  a certain  doctrine  as  is  maintainable  by  the  mere  truth  ; 
if  it  may  like  your  majesty  to  send  him  the  same  he  sayeth  he  will  not 
fail  to  publish  it  here,  desiring  with  all  his  heart,  that  these  two  realmes, 
may  concur  ...  in  unity  of  the  true  understanding  of  God’s  Word.”  ^ 
The  manual  in  question,  produced  by  Henry  with  “ labour  and 
paynes,”  and  designed  to  lead  Scotland  in  the  way  of  truth,  would  be 
the  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a Christian  Man,  which  was 
published  this  year,  and  commonly  called  the  ” King’s  Book.”  ^ We 
cannot  ascribe  to  this  literature  anything  like  the  influence  and  popularity 
which  the  simple  translation  of  the  Scripture  enjoyed.  In  reply  to  the 
Privy  Council’s  request  to  know,  “ Howe  they  like  his  majestes  bokes  of 
religion  last  made  and  whither  the  governour  desire  to  have  any  more 
of  them  or  no,”  ^ Sadler  has  to  confess  ‘‘  surely  to  signify  the  plain  truth 
I see  not  that  the  same  is  much  liked  of  any  party  here,  nor  yet  the 
Governour  desireth  to  have  any  more  of  them  ; for  such  as  pretend  to 
favour  God’s  Worde  do  like  chiefly  that  part  which  confuteth  the  primacy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ; and  such  as  they  call  here  Pharisees  and  Papists 
do  so  much  mislike  that  part  as  they  give  almost  no  credit  to  the  rest, 
— and  if  I had  found  the  said  book  of  religion  well  liked  here,  I would 
or  this  time  have  advertised  the  same,  and  also  sent  for  more  books.”  ® 
With  regard  to  this  ill  reception  of  his  books,  Henry  writes  a very 
illuminating  letter  which  shows  his  anxiety  to  remove  any  misconception 
or  prejudice  concerning  the  Reformation  which  he  had  accomplished  in 
England.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Sadler,  and  dated  August  24,  1543. 
“ Perceyving,”  he  says,  ” that  the  governour  with  sum  others  fynd 
themselfes  offended  with  part  of  our  booke,  lately  set  furth  touching 
Chrestien  religion,  supposing  the  same  to  have  bene  made  by  one  of  our 
bishoppes,  youe  shall  say  to  the  governour  that  the  sayd  booke  was  not 
made  by  any  one  bishop,  nor  the  bishoppe  whom  he  suspectith  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  at  all,  but  it  was  made  by  the  consent  of  lerned  men  of 
diverse  judgementes  in  religion,  and  penned  by  the  Bishopps  of  West- 


1 Hamilton  Papers,  I,  No.  348. 
* Cambridge  Hist.  Lit.,  Ill,  35. 
® Sadler,  I,  264. 


* Sadler,  I,  128. 

* Hamilton  Papers,  I,  No.  450. 
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minstre,  Chichestre  and  Rochestre,  and  Doctors  Cox,  Redman,  & 
Robynson,  which  be  men  of  such  indifferency  for  judgement  in  learning 
and  honest  conversacion  of  lyving  as  no  man  can  reproche  them  justly. 
Therfore  youe  shall  say  unto  hym,  that  in  cace  he  will  signifye  unto  us 
the  poyntes  in  our  sayd  booke  wherwith  he  fyndyth  hymself  not  con- 
tented, youe  doubt  not  but  he  shall  receyve  such  answere  from  us  again 
as  shal  be  to  his  ful  satisfaction.”  ^ 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  popularity  was  not  far  to  seek.  As  Sadler’s 
comments  suggest,  there  was  at  this  time  considerable  confusion  in  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  Henry  and  his  ministers,  and  this  would  inevitably 
be  reflected  in  these  manifestos.  Their  Scots  critics  “mishked”  them 
for  not  being  ‘‘  thorough.”  The  successful  reformer  is  more  often  than 
not  extreme  and  dogmatic.  So  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  mediating 
doctrines  of  Henry  VIII.  should  have  failed  to  convey  conviction  or 
enthusiasm.  Yet  we  cannot  rule  them  out  entirely  from  the  sphere  of 
influence,  for  evidence  of  their  intrusion  into  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  has  come  to  light  from  quite  an  opposite  quarter.  In  the 
vernacular  catechism  published  by  Archbishop  Hamilton  at  St  Andrews, 
in  1552,  there  are  passages  directly  borrowed  from  English  books,  and 
particularly  from  the  manual  in  question,  Henry  VIII. ’s  Necessary  Doctrine 
of  a Christian  Man.  Law,  in  his  edition  of  the  catechism,  has  arranged 
parallel  passages  which  clearly  demonstrate  the  debt  of  the  Scottish 
compilers  to  the  English  theologians. ^ The  intrusion  of  the  English 
manuals  into  the  Scots  work  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  at  this  time  in  exile  at  St  Andrews,  two  Englishmen,  Richard 
Marshall  and  Richard  Smith,  Doctors  of  Theology,  who  may  have 
assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  catechism.^  \^ether  they  were 
responsible  or  not,  the  very  fact  that  such  literal  use  was  made  of  a book 
associated  with  the  royal  heretic  of  England,  and  that  too  in  a work 
which  made  a definite  attempt  at  compromise,  would  support  the  con- 
tention that  Henry  had  not  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters  in  vain. 

IV 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  effective  means  of  promoting  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  was  the  introduction  and  circulation  of  books 
printed  in  England,  exposing  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  advocating 
reform.  Knox  has  recorded  that  there,  ” ware  sett  furth  werkis  in  our 
awn  toung,  besydis  those  that  came  from  England,  that  did  disclose  the 

* Hamilton  Papers,  I,  No.  457. 

* Cf.  Law’s  Intro.,  pp.  xxxi  and  xxxvii. 

* Cf.  A.  F.  Mitchell’s  John  Gan’s  Richt  Way  [S.T.S.],  App.  C ; account  of  Richard 
Smith  by  Thompson  Cooper  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. ; Calderwood’s  Hist.,  I,  273. 
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pryde,  the  craft,  the  tyranny  and  abuses  of  that  Romane  Antichrist.”  ^ 
It  is  very  probable  that  Simon  Fish’s  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggars  was 
one  of  the  books  alluded  to  by  Knox.  John  Row,  in  his  history,  mentions 
a tract  which  was  brought  into  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  describes  it  as 
” a complaint  given  in  by  the  halt,  blinde,  and  poore  of  England  agains 
the  prelates,  priests,  friers,  and  others  such  kirkmen  who  prodigallie 
wasted  all  the  tithes  and  kirk  livings  upon  their  whoores,  and  other 
unlawful  pleasures,  so  that  they  could  get  no  sustentation  nor  relief  as 
God  had  ordained.”  ^ This  description  exactly  fits  Fish’s  work,  which 
was  published  in  1529,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  books  to  be  used 
for  propaganda  purposes.  The  pamphlet  was  composed,  says  Oldys,  by 
“ a certain  lawyer  of  Gray’s  Inn,  obliged  to  fly  into  Germany,  . . . and 
conveyed  by  means  of  the  Lady  Ann  Bullen,  to  the  perusal  of  King 
Harry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  said  rupture,  and  . . . the  copies  thereof 
were  strewed  about  at  the  King’s  procession  to  Westminster  (the  first 
example  as  some  think,  of  that  Kind  of  Appeal  to  the  Public.)  ” ^ It  is 
therefore  almost  inevitable  that  it  found  its  way  into  Scotland,  and 
although  there  is  no  resemblance,  except  in  their  strong  anti-clerical 
sentiment,  the  ‘‘Beggars’  Summonds,”  ^ which  was  posted  up  on  the 
doors  of  the  Scottish  Friaries  at  the  beginning  of  1559,  is  a clear  echo  of 
the  English  work. 

The  broadcasting  of  Protestant  literature  in  Scotland  was  included 
among  the  Protector’s  methods  of  advancing  the  ‘‘  Godly  Cause.” 
Ready  to  his  hand  and  eminently  suited  to  his  purpose  was  the  ‘‘  Proposal 
for  uniting  Scotland  with  England  addressed  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  by 
John  Elder,  Clerke,  a Reddshanke.”  ^ Elder  was  a native  of  Caithness 
who  had  studied  at  the  universities  of  St  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow, 
and  had  fled  to  England,  probably  about  1541  or  1542,  on  account  of  his 
religious  profession.  In  his  address  to  the  Enghsh  king,  the  Scots  exile 
attributes  the  failure  of  the  projected  alliance  between  the  two  countries 
to  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  depicts  in  the  blackest  colours. 
According  to  the  writer  there  would  be  no  respite  for  Scotland  ‘‘  without 
your  highness  (who  haith  moost  juste  caus  and  quarell  . . .)  by  the 
help  and  assistance  of  God,  hunt,  dryve,  and  smyke  the  forsaide  fals 
papisticall  foxis,  with  all  ther  partakers,  out  of  their  cavis.”  ® 

Another  sample  of  this  literature  is.  An  exhortation  to  the  Scottes  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  honourable  expedient  and  Godly  Union  hetweene 
the  two  Realmes,  of  Englande  and  Scotlande,  printed  in  London  in  1547. 
The  preface  is  dedicated  to  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  signed, 
‘‘James  Harryson,  Scottyshman.”  It  gives  a good  exposition  of  the 

1 Knox,  I,  loi.  * Row’s  Hist.  Kirk  Scot.  (Wodrow  Society),  p.  6. 

* Cf.  Professor  Arber’s  Reprint  of  the  Supplicacyon. 

* Knox,  I,  313-321.  ® Bannatyne  Misc.,  I,  3.  ‘ Ibid.,  I,  17. 
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religious,  as  well  as  the  political,  aims  of  the  Protector,  and  is  obviously 
intended  for  popular  distribution  in  Scotland.  “ Remember  (I  beseech 
you,  0 most  dere  countremen)  how  that  by  this  calling  of  us  into  this 
unitie,  preceding  plainly  from  God  himselfe,  he  wolde  also  unite  and 
ioyne  us  in  one  religion.  For  howe  Godly  were  it,  that  as  these  two 
Realmes  should  grow  into  one,  so  should  they  also  agre  in  the  concorde 
and  unite  of  one  religion,  and  the  same  pure,  syncere,  and  incorrupt 
religion  of  Christ,  setting  apart  all  fonde  supersticions,  sophistications, 
and  other  thousandes  of  the  devilries  brought  in  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  his  creatures.”  ^ 

Similar  in  tone  and  identical  in  purpose  are  the  Protector  Somerset’s 
Epistle  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  and  the  Epitome  of  Nicholas  Bodrugan, 
alias  Adams,  of  the  King’s  Title  to  Scotland,  both  issued  in  1548.^ 

A letter  of  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  written  to  Somerset  from  Haddington 
is  evidence  of  the  efforts  made  to  circulate  these  books.  “ I sent  the 
Governor,”  he  writes,  “ one  of  your  Grace’s  books,  and  mind  this  morrow 
to  send  him  twelve  more,  for  it  seems  he  receives  them  so  well.”  ® And 
that  they  would  strike  a responsive  chord  in  many  hearts  is  only  natural 
in  view  of  the  disasters  which  the  Churchmen’s  policy  had  brought  upon 
Scotland.  There  were  other  sincere  patriots,  besides  Knox,  who  looked 
upon  Henry’s  policy  of  a marriage  alliance  as  a heaven-sent  opportunity, 
which  was  lost  only  through  a treacherous  breach  of  faith,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

V 

The  author  of  the  chapter  on  the  English  Liturgy  in  the  Cambridge 
History  of  Literature  explains  how,  “ with  the  greater  sharpness  of 
national  divisions  and  the  stronger  coherence  of  national  languages,  the 
use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  services  of  the  Church  was  more  and  more 
demanded.  This  feehng  gradually  led  to  the  evolution  of  the  prayer 
book.”  Again  he  says : “ Not  only  in  England  but  in  other  countries 
the  Reformation  concerned  itself  largely  with  these  aids  to  devotion  ; 
everywhere  appeared  much-needed  revisions  of  liturgies  and  offices, 
everywhere  attempts  were  made,  more  or  less  successfully,  at  altering 
them  to  meet  popular  needs  or  to  avoid  abuses.”  ^ This  feeling  also 
found  expression  in  Scotland,  and  was  responsible  for  the  reissue  of 
breviaries,  and  catechisms.  When  we  remember  the  limitations  of  the 
Scottish  printers,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  these  English  manuals 
of  devotion  making  their  way  into  the  country,  in  response  to  this 
popular  demand. 

^ Cf.  Complaynt  of  Scotlande  (E.E.T.S.],  p.  234,  App.  II.  * Ibid.,  p.  250. 

® Cal.  Scot.  State  Papers,  I,  168.  * Cambridge  Hist.  Lit..  Ill,  28,  29. 
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When  the  Scottish  Lords  bound  themselves,  in  December  1557,  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  they  passed  the  resolution — “ It 
is  thought  expedient,  devised,  and  ordained,  that  in  all  parochines  of 
this  realme,  the  Commoun  Prayeris  be  read  weekly  on  Sunday  and  other 
Festival  Days,  publicly  in  the  Parish  Churches,  with  the  lessons  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  conform  to  the  Order  of  the  Book  of  Commoun 
Prayer.”  ^ It  has  been  disputed  whether  this  was  the  English  Liturgy 
of  Edward  VI. , but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  assumption  is  wellnigh 
conclusive.  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
describing  ” the  manour  of  thair  proceidyngis  in  Reformation,”  is  most 
explicit.  ” As  to  paroys  churchis,”  he  says,  “ they  cleyns  them  of 
ymoges,  and  all  other  monumentis  of  ydolatrye,  and  commandis  that  no 
messis  be  said  in  them,  in  place  thereof  the  Booke  sett  fourthe  be  godlye 
Kyng  Edward  is  red  in  the  same  churches.”  ^ Professor  Hume  Brown, 
however,  does  not  regard  this  as  conclusive.  “ In  view,”  he  says,  ” of 
the  unorganised  state  of  the  Scottish  Protestants  before  1560,  more 
definite  information  than  the  passing  remark  of  Kirkcaldy  is  required  to 
show  that  the  book  was  deliberately  approved  and  systematically  used 
before  that  year.”  ^ The  English  agent  Randolphe  also  throws  his 
evidence  into  the  scale.  Writing  from  Glasgow  on  January  21,  1559-60, 
he  refers  to  the  ” ordre  of  the  Commen  Prayers  ” used  in  the  town,  and 
says  they  “ are  the  verie  same  or  dyffer  verrie  lyttle  from  those  of 
England.”  ^ 

Bellesheim  takes  for  granted  that  it  was  the  English  Prayer  Book 
that  the  Reformers  used.  The  fact  helps  to  substantiate  his  view  of 
them.  ” The  use  of  the  service  book  of  Edward  VL,  here  referred  to  [by 
Kirkcaldy],”  he  says,  “ was,  of  course,  sanctioned  by  Knox,  who  in  all 
such  matters  was  supreme  in  the  Congregation  ; and  the  fact  bears 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  convenient  elasticity  of  his  religious  views. 
Four  years  age,  he  had  stoutly  resisted  on  conscientious  grounds  the 
adoption  of  this  same  Service  Book,  with  its  half  Catholic  and  half 
Protestant  ritual,  by  his  flock  at  Frankfort.  . . . Now,  however,  the 
paramount  object  of  the  Congregation  was  to  secure  the  goodwill  of 
Elizabeth  ; and  Knox  was  not  the  man  to  let  his  personal  convictions 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  his  party.”  ^ Such  an  interpretation 
of  the  character  of  the  rigid  reformer  needs  no  comment,  but  in  spite  of 
Knox  and  his  strict  Puritanism,  the  English  Prayer  Book  had  found  its 
way  into  Scotland.  There  was  a national  demand  for  it.  In  a petition 
presented  by  Catholic  laymen  and  noblemen  at  a Church  Council  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  March  and  April  1559,  a demand  was  made  for  ver- 

^ Knox,  I,  275.  ® Ibid.,  VI,  34,  and  Cal.  Scot.  State  Papers,  I,  No.  480. 

® Knox,  I,  327,  Note.  *•  Cal.  Scot.  State  Papers,  I,  No.  616. 

* Bellesheim’s  Hist.  Catholic  Church  Scot.,  trans.  D.  O.  Hunter  Blair,  II,  278. 
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nacular  prayers  in  church  after  mass  or  in  the  evenings.^  The  prelates 
refused  their  consent,  but  the  request  shows  that  the  English  Prayer 
Book  would  meet  a widespread  want  in  Scotland.  When  we  remember 
also,  from  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  how  ready  the 
Englishmen  had  been  to  supply  the  demand,  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  summary  of  Bishop  Keith.  ‘‘  It  hath  been  much  controverted,” 
he  says,  " what  is  meant  by  this  book  of  Common  Prayer  ; some  persons 
strenuously  affirming  it  to  have  been  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  others  as  pertinaciously  denying  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
humbly  think  the  afiirmers  need  not  be  very  solicitious  to  gain  their 
point.”  2 

^ Cf.  T.  G.  Law’s  edition  of  The  Catechism,  Intro.,  p.  xxiii. 

* Keith’s  Hist.  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scot.  (Spottiswoode  Soc.),  I,  154. 
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